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THE “LONE EAGLE” AND HIS MOTHER 


The first man to fly from New York to Paris, and his mother, 
Mrs. Evangeline L. Lindbergh. In the background is the trans- 
atlantic plane. 
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FATHER AND SON 


Congressman Charles A. Lindbergh and Captain Charles A. 
Lindbergh at the age of eight. 
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HOW LINDBERGH NAVIGATED THE 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 


The upper picture shows Lindbergh looking out the window 
of the plane, while in the lower picture is the instrument board 
showing the various gauges, switches and the compass which he 
used on the flight. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 
Lindbergh’s plane on the first leg of the transatlantic flight. 
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A BEACON FOR NIGHT FLIERS 
A wind direction indicator at Omaha Air Mail Field. At night 
the mail fliers look to these beacons to tell them which way to 
head when landing. It was in this service that Captain Lind- 
bergh gained his skill. 
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LINDBERGH, BYRD, AND CHAMBERLIN 


Three famous airmen grouped before Lindbergh’s plane just before he hopped off on his 
epoch-making flight. 
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THE OFFICIAL GREETING OF FRANCE 


The “Lone}Eagle” with President Doumergue;of France and 
Ambassador Herrick. Lindbergh is wearing the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, just presented to him by President Doumergue. 
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FRANCE’S AVIATORS GATHER TO HONOR LINDBERGH 


The luncheon at Le Bourget flying field under the wings of the ‘‘Spirit of St. Louis” was 
presided over by the President of France and attended by all the prominent French fliers. 
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LINDBERGH’S FIRST CALL IN FRANCE 

The American flier’s visit of sympathy to Madame Nungesser, 

mother of France’s intrepid war ace, who, with his companion, 

Coli, was missing after an attempt to fly from Paris to New York. 
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THE PARIS CROWDS WILD WITH ENTHUSIASM 


A few of the people in the French capital anxious to catch a 
glimpse of Lindbergh. 
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THE “SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” IN. FLIGHT 


An inspiring view of the graceful plane in a trial flight over San Diego, California. Captain 
Lindbergh flew the plane from here to St. Louis in one hop of 2185 miles. 
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SALUTING THE COLORS 


Captain Lindbergh with Ambassador Herrick greets the standard 
of the 34th Regiment of Aviation of France. 
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HURRAY FOR LINDY! 


Ambassador Herrick leads the cheering on the steps of the 
American Embassy in Paris. 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE FLIGHT OF THE LONE EAGLE 


cabin at a cheering crowd. A long, strong, young 
hand flipped good-by at the receding earth, the 
tanned face wiped out the smile and reset its lines in 
serious determination. A long, gray, man-made bird, 
that seemed to be the visible symbol of the gallant soul in 
its tiny cabin, rushed heavily down along the runway. 

Heavily it lifted and jerked upward from a spot of 
earth softened by the rain that a few hours before had 
come from low-lying clouds. The crowd watched breath- 
lessly. Would the great Spirit of St. Louis lift its load 
of 448 gallons of gasoline and 28 gallons of oil, 5,150 
pounds in all, in addition to its own dead weight and that 
of the gallant man at its controls? 

Three times on the rush from the 3800 feet of the 
runway the plane struck soft spots and leaped for all the 
world like an aged and corpulent frog! Once it escaped 
by only a few inches a collision with a road-scraper as 
its nose turned slowly upward toward the clouds. It had 
come almost to the edge of the runway where perilous 
ditches lay in wait when it finally shook itself free from 
the earth and rose steadily and slowly on its epoch-mak- 
ing journey. At the very last as it was clearing Roose- 
velt Flying Field, it barely cleared a network of telephone 
and telegraph wires. As it climbed to safety, the morn- 
ing mist was lifted like the curtain of a great theater and 
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the thousands on the field below felt their breaths and 
their pulses resume their normal ebb and flow. 

“TI didn’t think he’d make it,” said Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, the famous pilot who was to have been one 
of the flyers in a rival plane. ‘It seemed to me he was 
just holding that plane up in the air by his own will- 
power. It was a beautiful take-off and the way it was 
accomplished was a miracle.” 

That brave, miraculous start told in miniature the 
story of the world’s greatest flight and the character of 
the modest, brave, young American who made it. Cap- 
tain Charles Augustus Lindbergh, in the days that were 
to come, always said “we” when he described that flight. 
To him the Spirit of St. Lowis was a part of himself; a — 
twinned creature in the performance of the bravest and 
most skilful single performance ever accomplished by 
man. 

He had talked of the flight from New York to Paris 
as cheerfully and almost as casually as an ordinary per- 
son goes on a day’s journey by rail. His widowed mother, 
Mrs. Evangeline Lodge Lindbergh, as wonderful in her 
quiet courage as her tall, blithe son, had journeyed to 
New Work several days before to wish him Godspeed 
and kiss him good-by, and had then returned to her class- 
room in the Cass Technical High School of Detroit where 
she taught chemistry. His granduncle, John C. Lodge, 
chairman of Detroit’s Council and Acting Mayor, in an 
interview had told of his absolute confidence that his 
nephew would make the flight. “From childhood he has 
been fear-blind. In addition he has determination, great 
skill, and the self-confidence that comes to natural leaders. 
He has believed in himself and mapped out his own 
course since he was eight years old.” 
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The clouds had made a gray canopy for days over 
Roosevelt Field near Garden City, L. I. Three airplanes 
had been made ready for a trans-Atlantic flight when the 
weather should have made navigation and flight possible. 
Lieutenant Commander Richard E. Byrd, of the United 
States Navy, the first flyer to cross the North Pole in an 
airplane, was ready with a triple-engined Fokker Amer- 
ica. His expedition, which was to include several besides 
himself, had been financed by Rodman Wanamaker, a 
merchant prince of Philadelphia and New York. A 
Bellanca plane, which had established a world’s record 
non-stop flight, was also waiting in its hangar. Like the 
America, it was to carry a crew. Only the little Ryan 
monoplane, the Spirit of St. Lowis, was a solo plane. 


EAGER FOR ACTION 


When darkness fell on the night of Thursday, May 
19, rain dripped from the low clouds and spiteful gusts 
came from the northeast fitfully. It was impossible fly- 
ing weather. 

Lindbergh ate his dinner as usual with the other 
flyers in the Garden City Hotel. After dinner he walked 
around the hotel grounds and studied the weather. At 
eleven o’clock it was still bad, and he went to bed leaving 
instructions to awaken him if the wind died and the 
clouds lifted. Government reports on the weather were 
coming in hourly to the little group quartered in the hotel. 

The twelve o’clock survey overhead showed clearing 
skies, and the report from Washington indicated that 
Friday would bring fair weather all along the Atlantic 
Coast. At one o’clock the indications were even better. 
At two o’clock, after a brief conference of Lindbergh’s 
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friends, chief among them B. F. Mahoney, the President 
of the Ryan Air Lines, it was decided to awaken the flyer. 

He had been asleep a little less than three hours, but 
he snapped out of a deep and untroubled slumber, eager 
and wide-eyed in an instant. The call had come and he 
was ready. Hastily he donned the riding breeches and 
khaki shirt, the army socks and the heavy tan shoes that 
he was not to lay aside until he had arrived in the heart of 
fashionable Paris. Mr. Mahoney’s car was waiting, and 
without fuss or flurry, they whirled off to the hangar. 

Incidentally the ‘‘grapevine telegraph,” that mys- 
terious communication by which newspaper men and the 
observers of the Army and Navy learn that important 
things are about to happen, commenced to work. Roose- 
velt Field was the honey pot that drew a throng of curi- 
ous human flies. Inside Lindbergh’s hangar the lights 
were snapped on as he and a corps of mechanics made 
the final inspection inch by inch, inside and outside, of 
the beautiful plane. 


“TeT'S GO. 


G. M. Stumpf, representative of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce which sponsored the flight, entered, 
rubbing his sleepy eyes. Lindbergh looked at him and 
smiled. “Let’s go,” he said. At his nod the mechanics 
commenced to fill the big tanks of his plane. They kept 
on pouring until the gauge registered 445 gallons. This 
was 145 more gallons than the plane had ever before 
lifted. ‘I know she’ll rise with it,” said Mahoney. 

The entrance of the hangar had been roped off, but 
at a word from Lindbergh or Mahoney, the barrier was 
lifted from time to time to admit favorite persons. Rich- 
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ard E. Byrd was one of these. Then came Bert Acosta, 
Byrd’s pilot, and Lieutenant G. O. Noville, who was also 
booked for the flight on the America. Clarence Cham- 
berlin, pilot of the waiting Bellanca; Raymond Orteig, 
Jr., and Jean Orteig, sons of Raymond Orteig who had 
offered the $25,000 prize for the first successful flight 
between New York and Paris, were also admitted. As 
dawn made a gray smudge upon the horizon, the long 
and tedious task of inspecting the plane, testing every 
part, of putting in the oil and gasoline, came to an end. 

Mahoney, who had been walking in and out of the 
hangar anxiously, like a mother hen hovering over a 
favorite chick, brought in a package of sandwiches. Two 
of these were of ham, two of roast beef, and one of hard- 
boiled eggs. “These are enough,” said Lindbergh, tak- 
ing the two of ham and two of roast beef. “Take this 
one too, you may need it,” said Mahoney. “Oh, pshaw,” 
replied the flyer. “I have enough here for a week.” 

“You do what I tell you,” commanded Mahoney, 
as he placed the egg sandwich with the others. 

In another nook of the plane was tucked a packet of 
United States Army emergency rations. These were in 
tin cans containing fifty-six ounces of dried beef, hard- 
tack, chocolate with dried whites of eggs, and a flavor of 
caffeine, the acting principle of coffee. The cans were 
sealed with lead tabs which might easily be pulled off. 
Enough condensed food was in the packet to last seven 
days. 

A last provision for sustenance was made when two 
aluminum canteens filled with four quarts of water were 
hung beside the pilot’s wicker seat. 

“Are you taking enough food and water?” asked 
Frank Tichenor, editor of The Aero Digest. 
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“Sure,” said Lindbergh, with a grin. “Ii I get to 
Paris, I won’t need any more, and if I don’t get there, 
I won’t need any more either.” 

His fur-lined, one-piece flying suit was handed to 
him. He pushed back the helmet and pulled up the 
flying goggles high on his forehead. With a last, long, 
searching look at the clouds, he stepped into the closed 
cabin. Behind the glass that enclosed him, his eager 
young face could be clearly seen. He rested at ease. His 
whole frame relaxed, his head leaning forward for a last 
survey of the dials on his instrument board. 

The motor was turned over and he commenced to 
warm it up. Gently he idled it for a while without open- 
ing it up and let it roar. It was necessary that he should 
get the maximum of power at the beginning of the trip. 
The load the Wright whirlwind motor was called upon 
to lift was the heaviest ever raised by a 200 horsepower 
engine. Edward J. Mulligan, field engineer for the 
Wright Company, stood beside the plane as it throbbed 
and shook with the violence of power still held in check. 

“How is she?” yelled Lindbergh, above the uproar. 

“She sounds good to me,” shrieked Mulligan. 

“Well then, I might as well go,” said the flyer. 

Mahoney nodded and the mechanics pulled away 
the blocks from the wheels. Lindbergh flipped his hand 
at the crowd. 

“So long,” he called, just as any Amerian boy might 
say good-by on a little journey. 

Down the runway the great plane sped. It was do 
or die literally with Lindbergh. If he failed to lift the 
tremendous load with that little roaring motor, the 
chances were that it would pile up in a ditch and immedi- 
ately burst into flames. 


CHAPTICR: I 


THE BiLoop AND FaiTH oF LINDBERGH 
AND His ANCESTORS 


HEN Lindbergh landed in Le Bourget, every- 

V V body at the same moment wanted to know all 

about him, his people, the blood that animated 

him, his appearance, his religious, faith, in a word, the 
spirit and substance of the man. 

It was not enough that he, a greatly daring unity 
of humanity, should lift the soul of man to the highest 
pinnacle of daring in that lone flight of his above the 
earth where mankind had been bound by its fears and 
lack of aerial knowledge ever since the dawn of creation. 
It was not enough to know that he was a tall, lean, strong 
youth of twenty-five with a shy, crooked smile that trans- 
formed a tanned, high-cheeked countance as sunlight 
transforms a waterfall into jeweled radiance. Every- 
body wanted to know the intimate details that mark man 
from man. 

Charles Augustus Lindbergh as his entire name in- 
dicates is, on his father’s side, of unmixed Swedish blood. 
That paternal half also colored his formative years with 
occasional attendance at the Bethel Lutheran Church of 
Little Falls, Minn. During his father’s life, the youth 
and the man were constant and understanding compan- 
ions. 

Upon his mother’s side the blood is Irish, English, 
and French. Lodge, Land, and Kissane are the names 
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that stand out in the ancestral history. “I am proud 
that one of my mother’s ancestors was French,” said the 
flyer in one of his direct and always tactful speeches in 
Paris. “It helps me to understand everybody here.” 

The flyer was born in Detroit, February 4, 1902, 
at 1220 Forest Avenue West. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
an attorney at Little Falls, Minn., and Mrs. Evangeline 
Lodge Lindbergh, of Detroit, were his parents. His 
paternal grandfather, who came to America in 1860, 
was Augustus Lindbergh. He was born in Stockholm 
and served in the Swedish Parliament before coming to 
the United States, with his son, the father of Captain 
Lindbergh, then a baby of one year. 


THE FOREBEARS OF THE ACE OF THE ATLANTIC 


That sturdy grandfather foreshadowed the career 
of his hero grandson by his own individuality and stoical 
nerve. An unlucky misstep one day threw him into a 
buzz saw and amputation of an arm was the consequence. 
His calm acceptance of the accident was, at the time, 
a lesson in true manhood to his whole community. 

The father of Captain Lindbergh was brought up 
near Melrose, Minn. He spent most of his boyhood hunt- 
ing and fishing because there was no regular school in 
that part of the country. He was instructed carefully by 
the rugged farmer parliamentarian, his father. In 1881, 
at the age of twenty-one, he entered Grive Lake Aca- 
demy, and in 1887 graduated from the university of 
Michigan with the degree of Bachelor of Laws. He then 
went back to Minnesota and practiced law. 

As a lawyer, his friends state, he picked cases not 
by the size of the fee he hoped to get, but by merit, 
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and if he believed in his client’s case, he fought it through, 
even though, many times, he paid the expenses out of 
his own pocket. The result was, that in the anti-trust 
movement of 1906, he was elected to Congress from the 
Sixth Minnesota district. He was a candidate for 
Governor on the Farmer-Labor ticket when death came 
to him. 

The mother of the flyer whose clear, candid charac- 
ter so greatly formed his own, is the daughter of Dr, C. 
H. Land, whose father was born in Hamilton, Ontario, 
and whose grandfather, Colonel John Land, is generally 
credited with being the founder of Hamilton. Colonel 
Land was born in England, probably in Suffolk, accord- 
ing to John C. Lodge, acting Mayor of Detroit, uncle of 
Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh. 

Mrs, Lindbergh’s mother, who was Evangeline 
Lodge, was born in New York City, 1850, the daughter 
of Dr. Edwin A: Lodge, a homeopathic physician, son of 
George Lodge, a barrister. The ancestry of George 
Lodge goes back to Norman times. Evangeline Lodge’s 
mother was Emma Kissane, who came with the: first 
Irish influx to the county of Kent, Ontario. 

Close and understanding comradeship has always 
existed between this mother and son. It was a thrill 
equally as great as his feather-light landing in Le 
Bourget that came to him when in the American Embassy 
a few hours after that landing he heard her voice from 
Detroit over the newly installed trans-Atlantic phone 
exhorting him to “be sure to get enough rest.” She 
knew how tense aviators become after long flights and 
how deeply and completely they must relax, for she had 
flown with him a number of times and knew him to the 
innermost recesses of his brave heart. 


CHAPTER III 


LINDBERGH, LEAPER FROM THE CLOUDS 


HE FLYER was chatting in his easy, informal 
manner with French and American newspaper 
men in the home cf Ambassador Herrick two 

days after his dramatic arrival in Paris. 

“Don’t you resent being called the ‘Flying Fool’?” 
queried one of the Americans. 

Lindbergh’s brows lowered over his light blue eyes. 
His mouth straightened in a thin, hard line. 

“T certainly do resent it,” he said and his voice for 
the first time since he left New York showed annoyance 
and a trace of indignation. “I take no foolish risks and 
study out everything I do in the air. I don’t think I am 
a flying fool.” 

His momentary indignation was based on good 
reason. From the beginning of his flying career, he took 
chances only after he had looked on both sides and all 
around the particular exploit he was about to undertake. 
He knew by keen observation the way planes twist in the 
air and fall when out of control, how to right and bring 
back to a level keel a dead ship before crawling out on 
a wing and trusting one’s life to a parachute. 

He learned how to dive from a doomed plane so 
that the lines of the parachute might not be fouled, how 
to care for the rip cord and how to use flares and electric 
torch for forced night leaps and landings. No flier in 
the world has had greater experience in these hazards of 
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CHAPTER IV 


CARRYING THE AIR MAIL 


THE AIR-MAIL FLIER’S APPOINTED ROUND 


HORTLY before he flew off into the unknown from 
S Roosevelt Field, New York, Lindbergh was cover- 
ing the St. Louis-to-Chicago air-mail route for the 
Robertson Aircraft Corporation of Anglum, Missouri. 
It was while beating his lonely way by day and night 
over familiar air lanes that the twenty-five year-old youth 
conceived the idea of the New York to Paris flight. And 
it was the spirit of the United States Air-Mail service 
that carried him over the ocean in the face of fearful 
odds. 

Over the facade of the General Post-office Building, 
on Eight Avenue, New York, is the inscription: ‘‘Neither 
snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” That was the spirit of Lindbergh. His “ap- 
pointed round” was New York to Paris for the time 
being, and nothing stayed him from its swift completion. 

Many risks must be taken by air-mail pilots, and it 
is a tribute to the Service that it has developed fliers of 
the type of Lindbergh, fine, clean, quick-thinking, highly- 
skilled young fellows who fear neither fog nor night, nor 
storm nor tempest. 

“Those men don’t get credit for it,” said Lindbergh 
at the moment of his triumph in Paris. His mind was 
running back to the men of the air-mail service, in whose 
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company he really learned the flying game, “It” meant 
going through sleet and rain and fog to get the job done 
and make schedule. It is worth while setting down here 
the fact that the United States air-mail fliers carried on 
so well that the 1926 record shows 1,860,190 miles flown 
out of 1,987,834 scheduled—almost as close to 100 per 
cent performance as any service can show. 

On his flight across the Atlantic, when Lindbergh 
ran into a sleet storm he detoured; he flew low until he 
almost skimmed the surface of the waves; he climbed to 
ten thousand feet. But he kept on and outflew the storm. 
That was the air-mail-service habit. It has been sug- 
gested that a possible explanation of the misfortune 
which befel Nungesser and Coli was that sleet was a 
hazard which their experience had not fitted them to cope 
with. 

There is this to be said, however: the pilots of the 
air mail follow certain specified routes, and they become 
accustomed to these routes. Lindbergh stepped off alone 
on a cross-Atlantic venture where for hundreds of miles 
he had not a landmark to guide him. 

Realizing that on a flight of this kind visibility meant 
nothing to him, he had his plane built so that ahead of 
him he saw nothing but the instruments upon which he 
depended for finding his way across the ocean. 


“BURIED IN THE COCKPIT” 


To the great mass of people who know little of aero- 
nautics, the swift flight to Paris was remarkable enough, 
but to those in the aeronautic industry it was even more 
remarkable than to the public. That one man should 
attempt the task was considered suicidal. 

Literally buried in the enclosed cockpit, with the 


CHAPTER V 


THE LURE OF THE Paris-NEW YoRK TROPHY 


T WASin 1919, immediately after the flight of the 
] NC-4 to the Azores, Portugal, and England, that 

Raymond Orteig first offered an award of $25,000 
for the aviators who accomplished a non-stop flight 
between New York and Paris. The award was limited 
to five years, and within this period there were no takers. 
The Atlantic was crossed by biplane from Newfoundland 
to Ireland; by dirigible from Scotland to America and 
back; and by hydroplane from Portugal to Brazil, but 
no one had attempted the New York-Paris flight. 

In May, 1924, the Orteig award expired, but was 
promptly renewed for another five years. In that year, 
1924, the round-the-world flight of the United States 
Army Air Service planes stimulated interest in aviation 
in general and the Orteig award in particular. Byrd’s 
conquest of the Pole by airplane, the flight of the Italian 
Army plane from Rome to Australia and Japan and back, 
the flight of Sir Alan Cobham from London to Mel- 
bourne, and numerous other achievements served to whet 
the appetite for aviation exploits. 

The first practical attempt to capture the trophy 
ended in disaster before the fliers left American soil. On 
September 21, 1926, the Sikorsky airplane in which Rene 
Fonck, famous French ace, and Lieutenant L. W. Curtin, 
of the United States Navy, hoped to reach Paris, was 
wrecked and burned when it tumbled into a twenty-foot 
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gulley at the end of the starting runway at Roosevelt 
Field, N. Y. 

There were two victims of that disaster—the mech- 
anic, Jacob Islamoff, and the radio operator, Charles 
Clavier. But tragedy could not deter the bold spirits of 
the air. Nungesser and Coli set out from France—and 
their fate is not known at this writing. Francois Coli, 
who is presumed to have perished with Charles Nun- 
gesser, was to have attempted the flight to New York with 
Paul Tarascon in 1926, but that attempt was called off. 

Notwithstanding the peril by land and sea, fliers 
began to gather on Roosevelt Field, some of them inter- 
nationally famous. Interest was centered there, but out 
of the west swept the unknown air-mail pilot, and, un- 
aided, captured the coveted trophy and won fame in 
a day. 


THE MAN WHO OFFERED THE $25,000 PRIZE 


Raymond Orteig, who offered the award of $25,000 
for the first non-stop flight by airplane between New 
York and Paris, is known as a French-American hotel- 
man, and the story of how he came to make his generous 
offer is worth telling. 

During the war his hotels became headquarters for 
French officials who visited New York, and among these 
officials were army officers and aviators. There was 
much talk concerning the importance of the airplane, and 
Raymond Orteig became interested. When the Aero 
Club of America banqueted Rickenbacker, he attended 
and grew so enthusiastic that he joined the club. 

In 1919, three flights were made across the Atlantic, 
one by the seaplane NC-4, with a stop at the Azores; 


CHAPTER IX 
“THE Spirit oF St. Louis” 


T IS a matter for doubt if the sponsors of the first 
| nonstop flight from New York to Paris named the 
good ship, which carried Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh to deathless fame, from anything but civic pride. 
Yet the first St. Louis, as King Louis the [IX of France, 
was as bold an adventurer in his day as Lindbergh, and it 
may be that the name itself was a lucky omen of success. 
Blind luck, however, had little to do with Lind- 
bergh’s exploit. Backed by years of experience with 
planes, motors and instruments of every kind in the 
arduous service of the Air Mail, few men were better 
equipped to choose the best available equipment. 

The Ryan plane, built by the Ryan Airlines, Inc., 
of San Diego, California, met the requirements of Lind- 
bergh’s ideal plane better than any other. The trans- 
Atlantic plane is practically a stock model with an addi- 
tional ten feet added to the wing-spread to carry the extra 
gasoline load required for the long hop. The ship is a 
monoplane with a wing-spread of 46 feet and a length of 
28 feet. The operator sits in a wicker chair in a com- 
pletely enclosed cockpit. On either side is a door with a 
window which could be readily opened. There is another 
window overhead, but the forward view is entirely cut off 
by the big gasoline tank holding 448 gallons, which is 
mounted just behind the motor. An optical instrument 
with reflecting prisms, known as a periscope, permitted 
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Lindbergh to look ahead if necessary, but as the window 
and instruments gave all needed information, the peri- 
scope was little used. 

Rivaling in importance the plane itself is the engine 
on whose reliability and stamina depended not only the 
success of the flight, but the very life of the pilot. It 
seems a far cry from the days of the first flights of the 
Wright brothers, who were compelled to build their own 
motor to obtain one which would develop eight horse- 
power with a weight of 200 pounds to the perfection of 
the Wright “Whirlwind” engine developing 200 horse- 
power at 1800 revolutions per minute with a weight of 
508 pounds, yet all this has been accomplished in twenty- 
five years. This engine consists of nine air-cooled 
cylinders, of 414 inch bore by 5% stroke, fixed radially 
about the moving crank shaft which has but one crank 
throw. There are two magnetos for ignition, either or 
both of which can be used. The oil, of which 28 gallons 
were carried, is pumped at high pressure to the cylinders 
and all bearing surfaces and there is also a pump for the 
gasoline to maintain constant pressure at the carburetor. 

Next to the amazing mechanical efficiency of the 
engine is the remarkable feat of navigation performed by 
Lindbergh. Ships have found their way from port to 
port since time immemorial and the art of navigation has 
grown to such perfection that it is possible for the cap- 
tain to tell his position at any moment with remarkable 
accuracy. Aerial navigation, however, presents different 
problems. The pilot and navigator has little room or time 
for intricate mathematical calculations but must devote 
the major portion of his attention to the flying of the 
ship. His eye must frequently visit the oil pressure and 
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oil temperature gauges; the engine revolution counter or 
tachometer tells him whether the motor is functioning 
properly; the air speed meter is another check on the 
proper performance of the ship. Asa consequence, Lind- 
bergh did not use the sextant, which is the navigating 
instrument of seamen, but depended on dead reckoning, 
which is simply an accurate estimate of the direction and 
distance flown, to keep on his course. 

The navigator’s first step in preparing for such a 
trip would be to lay out on a chest of the Atlantic ocean 
a Great Circle route from New York to Paris. (A Great 
Circle is the shortest distance between two points on the 
earth’s surface). He then plots checking points usually 
at 300 mile intervals and establishes the courses to be 
steered from each point. His initial course of departure 
is true 53°51’, but this must be corrected for variation 
and deviation of the compass before the true course can 
be set. At each point in the voyage the course must be 
changed to follow the great circle so that accurate knowl- 
edge of position is highly essential. Furthermore, the 
direction of the wind has a very decided effect on the 
course of the plane, so that it is necessary to use a speed 
and drift indicator to obtain the true course over land or 

water and correct the compass course accordingly. 


THE EARTH-INDUCTOR COMPASS 


Lindbergh gives much of the credit for his remark- 

able feat of navigation in striking the Irish coast within 
_ three miles of the point at which he had planned to reach 
it, to the Pioneer Earth Induction Compass with which 
The Spirit of St. Louis was equipped. This instrument 
consists of a wind driven generator mounted near the tail 


CHAPTER XII 
WHILE Two Wor.Lps WAITED 


MIRACULOUS mood transformed the whole 
aN civilized world when the wheels of The Spirit 
of St. Louis left the earth. 

For the first time within the memory of mankind an 
adventure bringing high rewards was undertaken and no 
human being envied the adventurer. The minds of 
humanity in an instant surged and flowed into one great 
common ocean in which anxiety and pride were inter- 
mingled. 

Here was the ultimate and highest daring to which 
one lone man had ever risen. For the moment Lindbergh 
was neither American nor Swede. No one thought of the 
English, Irish, French, and Canadian bloods that met to 
make his manhood. He was the soul of man and in him 
were the bloods and courages of all the races triumphing 
over the fears and fetters that have bound humanity from 
the beginning of time. 

So it was that anxiety for his safety became the salt 
in the ocean of humanity’s pride in the great and lonely 
daring of the Lone Eagle. 

Newspaper offices, radio stations, telegraph offices 
waited tensely for every word telling of his progress. 
As he passed in turn over Long Island, Massachusetts, 
Nova Scotia, and finally squared away from the Cape of 
Newfoundland for his leap over the Atlantic, the news 
of these successive passages was relayed to those breath- 
lessly waiting in the old and new worlds. 
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THE CURTAIN OF STATIC 

For three hours during Friday afternoon a curtain 
of static closed down along the Atlantic Coast making 
impossible the mere transmission of messages to the great 
stations along the seacoast. This accident of the ether 
added to the wide flung suspense. Would it continue 
throughout the night and thus handicap efforts to give 
aid to Lindbergh should he be forced down? That ques- 
tion was asked by thousands. 

Fortunately the static lifted and wireless communi- 
cations were restored shortly before seven o’clock. To 
every steamship along the Atlantic this ae had ben 
relayed: 


“Captain Lindbergh in the S rik of S t ey 
hopped off for Paris at 7.52 A. M. Summer 
Time today, May 20th, following Great Circle 
route. All ships please keep sharp lookout for 
plane.” 

Lindbergh was flying without radio equipment. He 
had sacrificed that safety precaution for the sake of the 
gasoline supply which replaced it. St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, reported a heavy fog bank drifting in from the At- 
lantic and that news made heavy hearted thousands who 
had hoped for clear weather. They realized how greatly 
the old cloud bank added to Lindbergh’s handicap. 
Could they have known of the sleet storm with which the 
Lone Eagle was battling, their fears would have been in- 
creased a thousandfold. 

All through the night the watchers in the newspaper 
offices, the radio stations, and the telegraph offices, 
watched and waited. Some ship, they reasoned, might 
have seen The Spirit of St. Louis like a great gray bird 
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winging its lonesome way over the Great Circle. Per- 
haps some whaling ship or coast guard vessel along the 
lanes where icebergs floated like great sentinels might 
have spied the intrepid airman. The hope was in vain. 
The long night dragged and no word came. 


THE ODDS TOO GREAT FOR LLOYD’S 


Newspapers on Saturday morning were messengers 
of mingled hope and foreboding. Nothing definite was 
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PEILADELPUIA, SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1927 


told of the flyer’s progress. Rumors there were invented, 
but no real information; no ships had sighted him; no hint 
of his whereabouts since he had passed over St. Johns, — 
Newfoundland, had come to the waiting millions. Satur- 
day’s newspapers printed the story that Lloyds, the great 
London Agency that will quote insurance and gambling 
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odds on anything in the world had flatly refused to make 
any quotations on Lindbergh’s chances to reach France. 
To many that little news note appeared tragically sig- 
nificant. 

Americans along the Atlantic Seaboard were getting 
ready for the day’s business when the first flash of real 
relief came. The Canadian Government wireless station 
at Cape Race, Newfoundland, sent broadcast this mes- 
sage: 

“Steamship Milvesum from Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, broadcast at 12.10 G. M. T. (8.10 East- 

ern Daylight Time) as follows: Lindbergh 

sighted 500 miles from Irish Coast. Plane 

keeps full speed. May be expected 8.00 P. M. 

New York Time in Ireland.” 


Paris and London received the message from the 
Dutch steamship at the same time it came to Cape Race. 
Here was great news. With only five hundred miles to 
go and a steadily lightening load of fuel the goal was in 
sight. The Spirit of St. Louis was roaring triumphantly 
to its appointed goal. 

“Ts THIS THE WAY TO IRELAND?” 

Within a few hours Lindbergh was within three 
miles of the spot he had marked on the Irish Coast, which 
he had never before seen. As he saw the green mountains 
he swooped low over an Irish fishing boat and called with 
all his might: “Is this the way to Ireland?” The roar of 
the motors carried away the words as the Kerry men in 
the boat waved excitedly. 

And now he was over Dingle Bay. The steam col- 
lier Nogi sighted and reported the plane shortly before 


CHAPTER XIII 


An AGONY OF SUSPENSE 


HEN Lindbergh disappeared into the mist, an 
V \ agony of suspense seized the heart of the whole 
civilized world. Any little quirk or catch in his 
200-horse-power whirlwind Wright motor might bring 
instant disaster and death. The tremendous load that 
was to be hurled through space by that engine was greater 
than had ever been lifted by a motor of such power. 
Every airman on two continents knew the danger. Every 
newspaper reader, harking back to descriptions of flyers 
hurled to death by sudden unforeseen mishaps to their 
planes, waited anxiously for reports of Lindbergh’s 
progress. 
The weather had cleared all along the Atlantic Coast. 
A wind blowing steadily from the West had swept before 
it the clouds that only a few hours before had menaced 
Lindbergh’s flight. It was as though a great loving 
mother with a celestial broom was sweeping from the 
path of a well-loved son all possible danger. 


FOLLOWING THE GREAT CIRCLE 


The course he had mapped for himself was the same 
as that which had been planned for the ill-fated flight of 
Nungesser and Coli except that the course laid out by the 
Frenchmen was the reverse. It ran from Roosevelt Field 
to the Massachusetts Coast and thence along the Atlantic 
seaboard northward to the tip of Newfoundland. There 
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it ventured boldly into the open sea following the great 
circle to the coast of Ireland. After that it was a short 
run with well-marked landfalls to Paris. 

The first news came from East Greenwich, Rhode 
Island. There women on their way to market heard 
above them the low regular hum of a motor and caught 
a swift glimpse of a gray shape in a distant cloud. That 
was 9.05 daylight time. Thirty-five minutes later two 
other women in Halifax, Massachusetts, saw The Spirit 
of St. Lous flying so low that they could see beneath the 
gray wheels the capital NX 211 which identified him. 

Lindbergh was now off the coast of his native 
America and was speeding northward to Canada. At 
12.25 noon fishermen near Meteghan, Nova Scotia, 
sighted him. He had made his first water jump of two 
hundred miles safely and his plane, relieved of part of its 
heavy load of gasoline, was flying easier. Skilfully and 
carefully he had throttled back his engine from the first 
full-throttled blast that had been necessary to bring him 
into the air. Everything was now up to the motor and 
his own determination to stay awake. Steadily and 
surely with practiced fingers he had handled the controls, 
levelling off the plane for its next leg to the tip of New- 
foundland. 

It was good flying weather, and if the predictions of 
the weather bureau held good, he was sitting pretty. That 
forecast told of continuing fair weather from Newfound- 
land eastward across the Atlantic. 

How false that forecast was Lindbergh was soon 
to learn. The impossibility of making any kind of reli- 
able prediction about winds and weather originating in 
the Atlantic without offshore weather stations of some 
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kind was afterwards to be part of his bitter comment. 

He flew low over Nova Scotia and hundreds of per- 
sons marked the beautiful gray bird. Springfield re- 
ported him at 1.05; Milford at 1.50; and Mulgrave on 
the Strait of Canso at 3.05. 

Here at Canso Strait he saw with grave concern the 
first intimation of the terrible ordeal that was soon to 
face him. Great banks of thick fog rolling steadily in 
from the Atlantic, the thermometer dropping steadily. 
Little needles of ice from time to time appeared on the 
fuselage. 

Another stretch of water 200 miles long was passed 
and he was over Newfoundland. The fog was coming in 
thicker than ever and he flew low to keep out of it. At 
Cape Race, Newfoundland, a brisk wind was tearing the 
fog into mist and piling it into huge mountains. 

Dusk was coming down when Lindbergh flew over 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, and reached the last tip of 
land on the American continent. Carefully he circled 
the bare cliffs that jutted out into the Atlantic. He 
wanted to make sure that this was really his jumping off 
place. The great circle, over which his earth inductor 
compass was to guide him, was beneath him. It was 
7.15, just eleven hours and twenty-three minutes after 
his start at Roosevelt Field, when he headed into the thick 
of the fog. The good flying weather over the Atlantic 
that had been promised by the United States Weather 
Bureau and the Canadian Weather Bureau was a myth. 
Instead there was the most dangerous kind of flying 
weather, thick clouds more than a mile deep pressing 
almost to the surface of the ocean, freezing cold that 
threatened every minute to develop into a sleet storm. It 
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was well for Lindbergh that he was flying in a snug 
enclosed cabin. Well it was for him that his fur-lined 
flying suit fitted smoothly, shutting out the chill that 
seeped through every cranny of the plane. His helmet 
was now pulled tight upon his young head as he and The 
St. Louis fought to shake off the clutching fingers of 
the white death that rode in that freezing cloud bank. 


THE TALONS OF THE WHITE DEATH 


And then the long talons of the white death gripped 
the plane in earnest. <A sleet storm, deadliest of all the 
dangers of aviation, raged about The Spirit of St. Louis. 
Lindbergh knew what that meant. A plane in flight is 
kept aloft by the curvature of its wings. Once let these 
surfaces be flattened by such a weight as sleet, the plane 
would fall like a bird shot through the heart. 

It was the supreme test now of Lindbergh’s skill and 
courage. For an‘instant, and an instant only, he debated. 
There was time to turn back and make a safe landing at, 
St. John’s. He could come down slowly and surely in 
the shallow water near the shore, using his pneumatic 
raft to keep him afloat. That way lay life and another 
chance. The old adage, “He who fights and runs away, 
may live to fight another day” ran through his brain. 
He looked ahead into the impenetrable fog. The sleet was 
coming thicker than ever. Then he made up his mind. 
He would not go back. He would fight it out as he had 
commenced. 

Like an eagle shot from some high cliff, he turned 
his gray wings downward until The Spirit of St. Louis 
merged beneath the cloud bank scarcely two hundred feet 
from the cold, blue-green waves beneath him. Again he 
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leveled off his ship, studied his earth inductor chart, and 
sped eastward. It was bitterly cold down there with the 
fog bank like a solid, gray, granite millstone facing down- 
ward, and the chill of the ocean like a great nether mill- 
stone beneath him, 

And now fate and death pressed closer. Slowly and 
steadily the fog bank pressed downward, driving him 
lower and lower. Each time it touched the gray wings, 
it left its heavy sleet upon the upswelling curve. 

Lindbergh looked ahead and saw a fearful thing. 
A few miles before him directly in his path the upper 
millstone of gray touched the nether millstone of the 
Atlantic. He was trapped as surely as ever a wild thing 
had been trapped in a dead fog. 

But he was not beaten yet. The spirit that had 
flown alone across the American continent in two great 
hops, and that had ventured upon this most daring of 
voyages across the ocean, was not through. There was 
still a chance. He had flown beneath the fog bank to 
escape the sleet. Now he must try to reach the clear air 
above it before the weight of sleet should force him down 
to defeat and perhaps to death. 

Upon the instant that his resolution was made, he put 
it into action. The Spirit of St. Louis, fortunately light- 
ened by the loss of its many gallons of spent gasoline, 
was angled sharply upward. Up and up they zoomed, 
they two, the great gray bird and the boy’s soul within it. 
The sleet storm was round about them as they roared 
steeply upward. Was this the fate that had overtaken 
Nungesser and Coli? Was this cold, cold demon to beat 
him down to death beneath the waves? 

The needle of his altimeter showed that he was soar- 


THE FATHERS OF AVIATION 
The famous Wright brothers, whose experiments in 1903 developed the first practical airplane, 
shown here. At the left is Wilbur W. Wright and at the right is Orville W. Wright. 
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THE CREW OF THE NORTH POLAR PLANE 


Commander R. E. Byrd and Pilot Floyd Bennett who were the first 
to fly over the North Pole on May 9, 1926. The giant triple engine 
Fokker plane which made the journey is shown in the background. 
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COMMANDER JOHN RODGERS AND THE PN9 No. 1 


The giant seaplane with its Commander, which flew to- Hawaii on August 31, 1925. The plane 
was lost in the Pacific for nine days, but reached the Hawaiian coast under her own power after 
being forced down by lack of fuel. 
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THE UNITED STATES “ROUND THE WORLD” FLIERS 


On the epoch-making journey of the three great planes which flew around the world, the officers 
in this picture were in command. From left to right: Lieutenants Wade, Arnold, Smith, Ogden, 
: Nelson. and Harding. 


© Pacific and Tada Photos, Lid. 
AT THE AMERICAN EMBASSY, LONDON 
United States Ambassador Houghton, Captain Lindbergh and 
Colonel Joyce after the welcome to the ‘‘“Man of the Atlantic” 
at London. 
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FRANCE’S GREAT MEN GATHER TO HONOR LINDBERGH 
congratulations of the distinguished citizens of France. On his 


The Lone Eagle receiving the 
left is Ambassador Herrick and on his lapel is the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
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AMUNDSEN’S POLAR AIRSHIP “NORGE” 
First airship to reach the North Pole. 


© International Newsreel Photo 
ENGLAND WAITS FOR LINDBERGH 
The “Spirit of St. Louis” circling Croydon Airport seeking a 
place to land while a hundred thousand Britons welcome him. 


Photo International Newsreel 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE “SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
Captain Lindbergh beneath one of the great wings which carried him across the Atlantic 
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BRUSSELS WELCOMES LINDBERGH 


The “‘Ace of the Atlantic” responds to the greeting of the huge crowd in the street from the 
balcony of the City Hall. 


Photograph from ‘‘World Wide Photos” 
IN FLYING TOGS 


Captain Lindbergh in flying clothes at Curtiss Field a few days 
before the takeoff. 


© 1927 P. & A. Photos 


THE LEGION OF HONOR 


France’s highest honor presented to America’s ‘Lone Eagle.” 
Ambassador Herrick pointing to_the Cross of the Legion. 


© P. & A. Photos 


LINDBERGH INSPECTS HIS SHIP 


Looking over the “Spirit of St. Louis’’ in the hangar at Le 
Bourget flying field on the day after the epoch-making flight. 
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what no other men had done. All honor to the men who 
try; but the enthusiasms of the world are for the men 
who succeed. 


BEATING ALL RECORDS FOR NON-STOP DISTANCE FLIGHTS 


Besides making his fast flight from San Diego to 
St. Louis, and from St. Louis to New York, Lindbergh 
established a new record for distance in a non-stop flight 
by airplane. TheUnited States Geological Survey, 
which makes the official air-line flying calculation for the 
National Aeronautic Association, credited him with 
covering 3,610 miles on his New York to Paris flight. 
This was about 300 miles better than the non-stop dis- 
tance record established in October, 1926, by the French 
aviators Rignot and Costes, on a flight from Paris to 
Persia; they covered 3,313 miles. In a non-stop flight 
from Mineola, N. Y., to San Diego, Cal., the U. S. Army 
monoplane T-2. flew 2,520 miles, on May 2-3, 1923. 
Alcock and Brown, who were the first to make a non- 
stop flight across the Atlantic (from St. Johns, New- 
foundland, to Clifden, Ireland), on June 14-15, 1919, 
flew 1,960 miles. In the same year, 1919, in May, the 
U.S. Naval seaplane NC-4 flew from Newfoundland to 
Portugal, via the Azores, 2,150 miles, the jump from 
Trepassy, Newfoundland, to Horta, in the Azores, being 
a matter of 1,200 knots. In the round-the-world trip, 
in 1924, undertaken by United States Army fliers, the 
longest hop was 880 miles over the North Pacific. 


THE LIGHTER-THAN-AIR SHIPS 


So. much for the airplane. In non-stop distance 
flights it has not yet equalled the record of the Zeppelin 


CHAPTER XVI 
A TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION--ONE AUTOMOBILE LONG 


Fr “HE STRANGEST, shortest triumphal procession 
the world has ever known thrilled Paris on 
Thursday, May 26, when more than a half a 

million Parisians thronged the streets to hail Captain 

Lindbergh. It was a procession one automobile long. 

The French government had set aside that day to do 
him honor because it was “Ascension Day” a public and 
religious holiday. The ovation in the streets was the 
prelude to a superb official reception in the historic Hotel 
de Ville, the City Hall of Paris. Ten thousand invitations 
had been issued for the function and all had been ac- 
cepted. Diplomats in gold lace, women in handsome 
gowns, men of the highest rank were in that throng. 

It was a day of which a Napoleon might be proud. 

With Ambassador Herrick, and the President of the 

Municipal Council, Captain Lindbergh left the Embassy 
at three o’clock. The car proceeded slowly down the 
wide Champs Elysées which resembled a turbulent black 
sea rolling about bobbing up and down with the thou- 
sands of excited Parisians. Like a huge dam, police- 
men and the Republican Guards stood in a solid line to 
keep back the surging mass of humanity which threat- 
ened, as at Le Bourget Field on the night of his arrival, 
the safety of the young aviator. - 

The enthusiasm of the French had not abated 

through the five days of unprecedented homage to a 
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% DIAGRAM OF THE “SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” ‘ee 
This longitudinal cross-section of Lindbergh’s plane shows clearly the mechanism of the “little bus” 
that carried him in one hop from New York to Paris. The ship is a monoplane with a wing spread 
of 46,feet and a length of 28 feet. The operator sits in a wicker chair in a completely enclosed cock- 
pit. ‘Qn either side is a door with a window which could be readily opened. ‘There is another 
window\overhead, but the forward view is entirely cut off by the big gasoline tank holding 448 
gallons, which is\mounted just behind the motor. An optical instrument with reflecting prisms, 
known as ‘a.periscope, permitted Lindbergh to look ahead if necessary, but as the window and 
anstruments gave all needed information, the periscope was little used. 'The instruments included 
temperature gauge, \oil pressure gauge, tachometer, altimeter, turn and bank indicator, air speed 

\ 4 and drift indicator, speed timer, and clock. 
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private citizen, which preceded the festivities. The 
hundreds of thousands who saw him pass through the 
streets were the same-wild enthusiasts who began to 
greet him when the world knew he had conquered 
the Atlantic.~Men, wo d children shouted, hats 

—=were thrown into the-air, and flowers bestrewed his path. 
The more-emotional.of the crowd reached forward to 
bestow a kiss, if possible, or touch his hand. 

The eyes of the crowds were fixed on the slight 
young figure of the American who had overcome the 
greatest hazards of aero-navigation. Men who would 
have gained acclaim on other occasions were passed by 
without recognition. Myron T. Herrick, the American 
Ambassador; General Godin, the president of Municipal 
Council, and M. Chiappe, prefect of the police who ac- 
companied the aviator, were lay figures in the tableau, 
and passed unnoticed before the wet, shining eyes of the 
French enthusiasts. A king had come to them, a king 
with a new kind of crown, the crown of bravery, and 
Paris paid homage to it such as few monarchs have en- 
joyed. 

Impressive tributes had been paid to him by the 
highest officials of France, before he was greeted by the 
crowds in the streets. Marshal Foch and Marshal Joffre 
had praised his feat at a visit to Marshal Foch’s home. 
Wearing the insignia of the American Distinguished 
Service Medal, the veteran generalissimo said that the 
exploit of Lindbergh showed “‘what a young man can do 
when he is well prepared for his attempt and when he 
has the courage to see it through.” 

“The entire French nation is proud of your success,” 
declared the hero of the early years of the war, Marshal 
Joffre. 
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TEMPORARY AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 

Each place he visited in the long program for the 
day, showed evidence of the affection which the French 
had for this simple youth. “The Temporary American 
Ambassador” as he was termed was rushed through the 
maelstrom of acclaim from the luncheon tendered him 
by the Foreign Minister, Briand, to the Invalides, where 
he spoke words of cheer to the less fortunate heroes of 
the World War who had lost arms and legs and eyes in 
their service to their country. 

In the pathetic group of disabled men were aviators 
whose remade faces showed the price paid for their 
valiant endeavor. Deeply moved, Captain Lindbergh 
humbly expressed his admiration for the heroic part these 
men played, as he shook their hands. 

Whirling out of the Champs Elysées into the Place 
de la Concorde on his way to the Hotel de Ville, the 
young aviator passed through throngs of people as the 
cry, “Viola Lindbergh!” “Brave Lindbergh” filled the 
air. Modestly, almost shyly, the hero, who, in America, 
had feared he would be lonely in Paris, acknowledged 
the cheers, and, as the volume of sound grew, turned, in 
his confusion, and engaged in earnest conversation with 
Ambassador Herrick, obviously embarrassed by the adu- 
lation offered him. 

At the Hotel de Ville eloquent congratulations for his 
achievement were offered by Pierre Godin, Paul Bouju, 
Prefect of Police Chiappe and M. d’Hercecourl. As they 
spoke, Lindbergh, holding his grey felt hat in his hand, 
leaned forward, listening intently. When Mr. Herrick, 
the American Ambassador, was introduced, there was a 
wild burst of applause, as though, being an American 
too, he was entitled to special recognition. 
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“There are times,” said Ambassador Herrick, 
“when all things improbable seem to be chosen to demon- 
strate the power of the Creator and to interpret that 
power. 

“At this moment, when there are misunderstandings 
and discussions and the real sentiment of the people is 
obscured through want of understanding or evil intent, 
France and America needed some such sign, some inter- 
pretation of the heart of one people toward the other,” 
he continued. 

“Because these manifestations have so impressed me 
I wonder if this isn’t the beginning of a return of that 
reciprocal understanding. 

“This boy can go back and tell, as no other man 
can, how the heart of France beats for America. By the 
same token he has brought what can’t be brought in diplo- 
matic bags—brought the heart and spirit of America. 
Not only do you understand, but the people of the streets 
understand. We—when the boy says ‘we’ he means his 
plane and himself, but when I say ‘we’ I mean the boy 
and I—we understand and can hardly give expression 
to the horior you do us today. We appreciate it from 
the bottom of our hearts and thank you.” 

When Captain Lindbergh was presented, the ap- 
plause which had followed the Ambassador’s speech, in- 
creased in volume. He dropped his grey hat, walked 
to the forum, and spoke with habitual briefness, but 
with no sign of self-consciousness. 

“T am unable to express my appreciation of the 
honor you have given my country and me since my ar- 
rival in France,” he began. “I have but one remaining 
desire. That is that my flight be the forerunner of a 


CHAPTER XVIII 


LINDBERGH AN EARLY EAGLE 


T FIVE-thirty on Friday morning, Captain Lind- 
A bergh astonished the French nation, which is ac- 
customed to spending the dawn warmly tucked 
in its bed, by going te Le Bourget and taking a spin over 
the city in the Spirit of St. Lows. Some of the most 
expert army aviators in France watched his maneuvres 
from the field, their astonishment and admiration for his 
aerial acrobatic skill, which but classed in daring any- 
thing hitherto seen in Paris, was without bounds. Ac- 
companied by Sergeant Detroyat, a French aviator, Lind- 
bergh dipped down and over the Eiffel Tower, shot over 
the American Embassy, and sped at a high altitude down 
the Champs Elysées. The whirr of the planes brought 
sleepy Paris leaping from its bed to watch the soaring 
of the young American. When rockets were sent off 
as a signal to the two flyers to descend for breakfast, 
Sergeant Detroyat obeyed its demand, but the dauntless 
American, obviously enjoying his brief moment of free- 
dom which preceded a day that was to be packed with 
social obligations, shot higher into the air, falling first 
in the “falling leaf,” then upward, again for an Immel- 
mann turn and for audacious loops which brought shouts 
of excitement from the audience below. Reluctantly, he 
descended at last, to receive high praise from his French 

comrades and a much-needed breakfast. 
An nine o’clock he passed through the thronged en- 
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thusiastic streets of Paris, and went to the tomb of Na- 
poleon in the Hotel des Invalides which was the first of 
a long series of visits to notable places. At all points, 
the crowds closed in upon him as tightly as possible, 
pouring their adulation upon him with roses, and word 
of mouth, 

He was the guest of Minister of War Painleve at 
luncheon and immediately afterwards visited the French 
Senate to receive a greeting which equalled that of the 
historic scene on Wednesday. On the platform in the 
President’s salon the aviator was flanked by President 
Doumergue, Ambassador Herrick, General Pershing and 
General Gouraud. Every inch of space in the huge hall 
was filled with people eager to add to the tribute which 
has been his since he arrived in Paris. 

President Doumergue welcomed Lindbergh warmly, 
and presented him with a copy of a resolution which 
recorded the tribute of the French Senate to him, again 
pledging “the sympathy and amity which we hold for 
America.” Following an address by Lazare Weiller, 
who told of the experiments of the Wright brothers, 
Ambassador Herrick made a comparison between Lind- 
bergh and Lafayette. He declared ‘‘Lafayette’s inspira- 
tion had been to aid the colonies, that he did not come 
for his government but had executive approval. Lind- 
bergh’s inspiration was also his own.” 

In response the young American reviewed the prog- 
ress of aviation, sketching the development from Wright 
and Bleriot “of a few days ago” to the present day. 
Struggling to avoid in his speech any reference to him- 
self, he blushed furiously when “and I flew from New 
York to Paris” slipped out against his will. He predicted 
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THE GREAT CIRCLE OVER WHICH LINDBERGH HOPPED 


Almost without warning Lindbergh soared up from the western coast of America bound for Paris. 
He stopped only once on his transcontinental flight; that was at St. Louis. On Friday, May 20 
at 7.52 in the morning he hopped off from New York and swung over the Great Circle of 3600 
miles, landing at Le Bourget field, Paris, at 5.21 the following day. The chart indicates graphically 
the route taken by the young eagle. The actual calculated distance on the Great Circle between 
Mineola, L. I., latitude 40° 44’ 18” N., longitude 73° 37’ W., and Paris, latitude 48° 50’ N., longi- 
tude 2° 20’ E., is 3135 nautical miles, which equals 3610.1 statute miles. The inductor compass 
which he carried enabled him to arrive over Ireland within three miles of his objective. 
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that in ten years airplanes would be flying regularly over 
the Atlantic Ocean. The statement brought thunderous 
applause from the audience. 


THE SURGING CROWDS 


With not a moment for relaxation, and with no sign 
of fatigue, the stalwart American was dashed from 
group to group of enthusiastic committees, each wanting, 
in its endeavor, to show him their debt of admiration. 
Scarcely given time for his dinner at the Ministry of 
War, at which glowing tributes were paid him by Pain- 
leve and Franklin Bouillon, the trans-Atlantic hero was 
hurried to the gala benefit at the Aero Club of France, 
given to aid the families of dead flyers. Everywhere he 
went, crowds surged and jammed the way, making an 
effort to see, speak or shake hands with their hero. 
Throughout the excitement, Captain Lindbergh main- 
tained a humorous, dignified equilibrium, enviable to 
those more accustomed to royal receptions. 

The arrival of Lindbergh at the Champs Elysées 
Theatre, in an evening dress of faultless cut, which was 
very different from the borrowed suit of blue he had 
worn earlier in the week, was the signal for a demonstra- 
tion which brought the 2500 spectators to their feet in 
an acclaim which shook the building. 

Long before Lindbergh appeared, the theatre lobby 
was jammed. A double row of aces, among whom were 
D’Oisy, Poli and Marchetti, made a pathway for the 
hero. He went immediately to the box occupied by Am- 
bassador Herrick. 

The program got under way, after a rousing wel- 
come, when Captain l’Hopital, aide to Marshal Foch, 
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announced in the name of all the French aviators, that 
they wished to express their thanks to Lindbergh. 


AN AUTOGRAPH THAT BROUGHT $1500 


The auctioning of Lindbergh’s autograph was a fea- 
ture of the evening. Captain Wylli Coppens, a Belgian 
ace, conducted the bidding which started at 1500 francs. 
It was finally bought by William H. Waters for $1500. 

The theatre offered a gorgeous spectacle. French 
and American flags set a background for the beautiful 
women. The flash of jewels was dimmed by the constant 
motion of white arms which made a sea of motion when- 
ever the enthusiasm rose in waves. Again and again 
the program of the evening was stopped when a solitary 
“bravo” released from hundreds of throats their admira- 
tion for the quiet boy in the box. 

Mary Garden, the beloved American opera singer, 
dressed as Liberty, sang “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and the ‘“Marseillaise,” followed by “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny.” In the audience were all the members of 
the American Embassy staff, War Minister Painleve, M. 
Flandin, president of the Aero club, various French 
generals, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Clifford B. Harmon, 
and scores of prominent American and Parisian society. 

Approximately 325,000 francs was realized at the 
entertainment, all of which will go to the unfortunate 
families of French aviators, who lost their lives in their 
calling. 

The last thing Lindbergh did before he went to 
his well-earned rest that night was to give out a state- 
ment, expressing his gratitude for the heart-stirring re- 
ception from the moment he arrived in France. His con- 


CHAPTER XXI 
FAREWELL PARIS 


LTHOUGH his arduous social duties had kept 
yk him up until very late Friday night, the young 
aviator, whose youth and health as much as any- 
thing have been foremost factors in his success, was up 
at dawn. After his American breakfast of eggs and 
bacon, he hurried out to Le Bourget to work on his plane 
that everything should be in perfect order for his flight 
to the next step in foreign adventures. 

Paris, so loath as a rule to bestir itself until the day is 
well established, had slept with half closed eyes, afraid to 
miss a moment of this, the last glimpse of the hero who 
had crept so easily and firmly into its heart. It was very 
early when the streets started to fill with patient smiling 
people. A fine day, they told each other, a safe day for 
the Lone Eagle to start anew on his journey, for the sky 
was smoothy blue and the sun shone down as though it, 
too, were offering salutation and an assurance of fair 
weather, 

At Le Bourget less than fifty people had been able 
to gain admission to the hangar where the Spirit of 
St. Louis stood being primed by eager French mechanics 
who for two days had worked feverishly, bringing it to 
the pitch of perfection. Those who were lucky enough 
to see the plane were amazed at its tiny proportions. 
It looked like a dwarf as it stood beside a great three- 
motored monoplane, under the wings of which it could 
easily have passed. 
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It had been arranged that Lindbergh should give 
his farewell to Paris in a message wrapped in a French 
flag at the base of Cleopatra’s Needle, the obelisk brought 
from Egypt by Napoleon in the historic Place de la Con- 
corde. The package was prepared as he ate two sand- 
wiches at 10.45 in the hangar. It was then he discovered 
that souvenir hunters had made off with the precious 
pneumatic life raft, his sole reliance had he been forced 
down the Atlantic and two pneumatic cushions. Under- 
standing for the human weakness for souvenirs was in 
his mood as he smilingly told reporters that no questions 
would be asked by him if the missing articles were re- 
turned. 

After an emotional moment when those, who had 
been with him in closest association during the too short 
time he had spent in their midst, said farewell, Captain 
Lindbergh climbed into his little wicker chair. 

Every precaution had been taken to have a clear 
field, and to avoid the confusion of a crowd such as had 
menaced his safety the night of his arrival at Le Bourget. 

At his request, there was no formal escort. The 
French government had detailed military planes to go 
with him to Belgium, but they followed at some distance. 
As a personal tribute, three planes, headed by Command- 
ant Weiss, a friend of Lindbergh, flanked the military 
planes. 

The take off of the Spirit of St. Louis was perfect. 
After a moment of tense silence, the little white plane 
buzzed like a gigantic bee, gliding rapidly northwest 
across the smooth field, and then, after a run of 150 
yards, turned sharply into the air, and mounted at an 
angle of nearly forty-five degrees. Below him, the little 
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group of close friends watched with moist eyes, the 
valiant white bird with its courageous owner as it soared 
away. 


PARIS HAS ITS LAST LOOK 


Beyond the fields, Paris waited breathlessly for the 
last look at the American aviator. Slowly, after the 
first tense moment, when the airplane soared over the 
mass of humanity which reached for miles along his way, 
a great roar arose, and was sustained, with the shrill 
tooting of horns and whistles, until the last faint streak 
of the Spirit of St. Lows disappeared into the sky. 

Captain Lindbergh seemed loath to leave the city 
which had offered him so bountifully of hospitality. He 
spread his au revoir affectionately over the city. He 
circled the Arc de Triumph, in homage to the Unknown 
Poilu, and then, flying to an altitude of only 200 yards, 
went twice around the Eiffel Tower. 

His amazing mastery of his ship was shown when, 
true to his appointment, he dove straight at the apex of 
Cleopatra’s Needle and released his flag-enclosed fare- 
well. As it fluttered to earth there was a mad conver- 
gence and scramble by spectators. Howard Darring, an 
American who formerly flew with the Seventy-first 
French Air Squadron grasped it first. An unidentified 
man tore part of the flag and made away with the frag- 
ment. The remainder and the good-by written on a 
letter sheet of the American Embassy were turned over 
to Raymond Orteig, donor of the New York to Paris 
prize won by Lindbergh. 

The message was a throw-back to the flyer’s Irish 
ancestors. They said “Cead Mille Failthe’ Gaelic for 
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ten thousand welcomes. He said “ten thousand thanks” 
in good American. Thus it read: ‘‘Good-by, dear Paris. 
Ten thousand thanks for your kindness to me. Charles 
A. Lindbergh.” 

At Senlis, where many Americans were quartered 
during the World War and where the Mayor had begged 
that he show himself to the people, he dipped over the 
town and dropped a tiny American flag. 

Again, as in the trans-Atlantic flight, Captain Lind- 
bergh travelled with the minimum of personal equipment. 
His baggage, which had increased astonishingly since his 
arrival in Paris, was sent ahead by regular passenger 
plane so that he would not be obliged to borrow any 
clothing from the King of Belgium. 

Certainly no individual, with the exception of Presi- 
dent Wilson, has ever been the recipient of such lauda- 
tory praise and honors as had Captain Lindbergh during 
his stay in Paris. Each day brought evidence of the love 
and admiration which the French people bore him. Per- 
sons of every rank from the highest state officials, artists, 
sculptors, poets, actors and actresses, have shown their 
eagerness to contribute their bit to his glory. Ata special 
performance at a theatre for the benefit of the families 
of stricken aviators, an ode “To the glory of Charles 
Lindbergh” was specially written by Mlle. Jehanne d’Or- 
lian, and declaimed by the famous French actress Cecil 
Sorel. : 

The contents of his final address to the French people 
which was given out for publication, just before he left 
Paris, made a deep impression. Its sincerity struck a 
deep note in the appreciative hearts of the French, not 
only because of its simplicity, but owing to his generosity 


CHAPTER: XXII 
LINDBERGH Meets His First Kine 


WO HOURS and twenty-six minutes after Cap- 

tain Lindbergh left Le Bourget in the Spirit of 

St. Louis, he arrived in Belgium. The great 
crowd, which had gathered early in the morning, despite 
the fact that it was known he could not reach Belgium 
until the middle of the afternoon, sighted the shining 
white monoplane as it soared over the field at 3.12. A 
volume of cheers went up as it began to swoop downward. 
An escort of two Belgian army planes had met him at the 
Franco-Belgian border, and joined, at a respectful dis- 
tance, the several planes which had come with him from 
Paris. 

Circling the city in an airman’s greeting, Lindbergh 
dipped and rose as the other planes kept their formation 
about the flying field. Finally, his silver plane shot 
through the centre of the wide circle of escorting planes, 
and swooped down, settled as gently as a bird, upon the 
field. Although the day had been overcast, and some 
rain had falled fitfully, the ground was comparatively dry 
for landing. For a moment it looked as though the 
stampede at Le Bourget on the night of his arrival 
would be repeated, but the police succeeded in checking 
the rush as it seemed about to overwhelm the plane and 
its owner. 

The first man to grasp the aviator’s hand was James 
C. Dunn, the American Charge d’Affaires. Quickly fol- 
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lowing was Henri Jasper, the Belgian Premier who wel- 
comed Captain Lindbergh in the name of the government. 
The band played “The Star-Spangled Banner” as Lind- 
bergh entered an automobile and was driven to the re- 
viewing stand. Meanwhile, the Spirit of St. Loms 
was placed on a high platform where it could be viewed 
by the crowd without danger to it. 


“THE PEOPLE MUST SEE LINDBERGH” 


The greatest care was taken by the committee in 
charge for the protection of the young aviator. That 
the airdrome and the roads might be kept clear, the entire 
Brussels garrison was marched out to guard the essen- 
tial points. “The people must see Lindbergh,” was the 
edict, “but they must be kept from pushing about him.” 
With the first streak of daylight, the people began to 
assemble. All kinds came, from every class in the country, 
men and women afoot, in milk carts, on bicycles, and in 
motors. 

The greatest precaution was taken to keep open the 
route which would be covered by the aviator in reaching 
the American Embassy, and the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, and the Royal Palace. But, as in many instances 
of well made plans, at the most important instance they 
went astray. When Lindbergh arrived to place the 
wreath on the tomb, the crowd forgot what it was ex- 
pected to do, forgot gendarme and soldier, forgot every- 
thing but its desire to pay homage to this miraculous 
youth. It surged like a gigantic wave, which threatened 
to engulf the car in which he sat. Again that luck, which 
has followed him throughout his life, saved him from 
harm, The strong arm of the law, reinforced with car- 


CHAPTER XXIli 
Tuis NARROWING WoRLD 


T IS no longer true that “East is East, and West is 
West, and never the twain shall meet.” Lindbergh 
has brought the Old World and the New within less 

than a day and a half’s reach of one another. This young 
American eagle who, on a day in May, soared up from 
the Far Western coast of the United States, and, with a 
brief pause at St. Louis and New York, followed the 
Great Circle out over the Atlantic and descended upon 
Paris, graphically and dramatically illustrated the enor- 
mous strides that have been taken in overcoming dis- 
tances on the earth. 

Looking back over the centuries we can see the 
steady narrowing of the world through the instrumental- 
ity of, first, the sailboat, then the railroad train, the 
steamship, the electric telegraph and cable and telephone, 
the radio, the airship and the airplane—these have been 
the successive steps taken to bring the peoples of the world 
closer together. 

The development of transportation is synonymous 
with the development of civilization. Man was his own 
burden-bearer originally, then he trained the animals to 
carry him and his wares. The horse, the ass, the mule, 
the camel, the llama, the elephant, even the dog, all of 
these and others became man’s helper in narrowing the 
distances between points on the land. Long ages passed 
before the oceans were crossed and the earth was circum- 
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navigated, though men have used crude boats on rivers 
and inland seas from time immemorial. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Earlier than the times covered by history the an- 
cient Briton and Gaul paddled his “coracle’ of skin 
stretched on wickerwork, and the American Indian his 
birchbark and dugout canoe, up and down the rivers. 
All these (except the-dugout) had the great advantage 
that the traveler could go across country but slightly im- 
peded by simply slinging his boat on his back and passing 
through the woods or across the prairies (portage). In 
the early Mississippi days before the steamboat (and 
since then, for that matter) the flat boat and the raft with 
its house aboard floated calmly along “Old Muddy” to 
land in the lower stretches with its freight of furs, hides, 
_ bacon, etc., and itseli—the latter constituting a salable 
form of lumber.” Few took the trouble to pole or tow 
back the floatage up-stream. Then came James Rumsey 
and the Marquis de Jouffroy and John Fitch (1790) and 
Robert Fulton (1807) and John Stevens, and the river, 
as well as navigation, was revolutionized. The Hudson 
got its Clermont and soon the Hudson and the Sound 
were both aswarm with a fleet built by Fulton & Living- 
ston, while John Stevens & Sons had their flotilla on the 
Delaware and Connecticut rivers., The races on the 
“Father of Waters” gave the famous flat-bottomed 
Robert E. Lee and the Natchez and other craft the name 
of “flying palaces.” It should be said that the excite- 
ment was often increased by a sky-flight when the over- 
pressed boilers “gave out.” The Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers are still increasing the expenditures for enormous 
improvements in depth of bed and stability of shore-line, 
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Some seven thousand years ago the Egyptians used 
single-masted ships to carry merchandise to the Nile— 
ivory, gold, Khesit wood, incense, resin, cosmetic paint, 
leopard skins, monkeys, greyhounds, and other “mixed” 
cargoes. More popular in our minds is the Homeric 
Argosy of a later day. The famous Pheenician trading 
skippers of a still later period come to memory, also their 
great colonial port of Carthage. In the barbaric North 
the Vikings’ ships (deckless) reached Greenland and per- 
haps New England. Venetian and Genoese ships, later 
on, carried treasures (silks, spices, precious stones, etc.) 
from India and Cathay (China). The Atlantic Ocean, 
however, still defied intruders until the intrepid Colum- 
bus, then da Gama, Magellan and Drake disclosed that 
the world was round! 

The European and American thirst for tea made 
speed and security of cargo urgent, and comfort for the 
increasing number of passengers was called for—they 
produced the “East Indiaman.” Sails were on a thousand 
seas. 


FROM SAILBOAT TO AIRPLANE 


Then, to undermine the sailing vessels, came Bell, 
of Glasgow, and John Fitch and Robert Fulton, of Amer- 
ica; and the Comet, plying on Scotch and Irish waters, at 
the same time as the Clermont, paddled their way into 
marine history. In 1819 the Atlantic was crossed by the 
first steamship, the Savannah, and from that time in- 
creasingly great ocean liners have swept to and fro over 
the turbulent ocean, bringing the peoples of the two hem- 
ispheres in closer contact. 
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The mighty locomotive has done its splendid part 
also in bridging distances; so, too, have the electric loco- 
motive and the trolley car and the motor bus. 

But it is to the airplane that the greatest tribute 
must be paid for narrowing the planet. Even the fastest 
Atlantic Ocean passages, recorded by the Cunard liner 
Mauretania, were made in four days, ten hours, and fifty 
one minutes, and in four days, thirteen hours, and forty- 
one minutes, in 1909. Lindbergh spanned New York and 
Paris between two sleeps! 

Since the Wright Brothers made their initial flights 
under motor power in 1903 there has been an ever-in- 
creasing interest in the airplane and the airship both from 
the military and the commercial points of view. Trans- 
portation of passengers by air has become a common- 
place, but transportation of freight by flying carriers has 
not made so much progress. In Europe, since the war, 
aerial transportation, both of passengers and freight, has 
developed considerably ; the great capitals being connected 
by air lines on regular schedules. This has been made 
possible by government aid. In the United States there 
has been so much development of commercial aviation, 
but certain lines have been established and are being ex- 
tended. The efficient air-mail service has been in opera- 
tion since 1918. On May 20, 1926, President Coolidge 
signed the Civilian Aviation Bill which establishes a 
Bureau of Commercial Aviation in the Department of 
Commerce and provides regulations for civilian flyers 
and for the operation of civilian air routes. This is to 
be a purely commercial or civil transportation branch of 
the government and entirely apart from naval or military 
aviation. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE TRAIL BLAZERS OF THE AIR 


INDBERGH and the flying machine grew up to- 
gether. There is just a year or two of difference 
between their ages. It was in December, 1903, 
that the Wright Brothers, of Dayton, Ohio, succeeded in 
making their first practical flight in a double-decked, 
motor-driven aeroplane, or “aerostat”’ as it was variously 
called. So the airplane is just a year younger than Lind- 
bergh, who was born in 1902. 

Long before that year, however, men had dreamed 
of the time when they would conquer the air and bid defi- 
ance to whatever winds may blow. At first came the 
application of power to the balloon, and among the pio- 
neer experimenters was Santos Dumont, who thrilled the 
world with his exploits in a cylindrical gas bag, pointed at 
each end, and carrying a car with driving and steering 
apparatus below—an invention which Count Zeppelin and 
others have developed into the beautiful dirigibles which 
sweep over oceans and continents, as the R-34 and the Los 
Angeles and other great ships of the air have done. 

But wonderful as are these masters of the air, it is 
the much smaller, but much faster, and much more easily 
controlled aeroplane, the “heavier-than-air” machine, 
that has captured the world’s interest. 

That man should be able to fly like a bird, provided 
he had wings, was the first thought; and with manufac- 
tured wings, many brave men sacrificed their lives in 
their attempts to ape the bird. Dr. Otto Lilienthal was 
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one of these martyrs to science; with his gliders he had 
made a number of demonstrations, but he met with dis- 
aster in 1896 when he was caught by a sudden gust of 
wind, lost control of his wings, and was fatally injured. 

Within recent years the glider, built more after the 
fashion of a modern airplane, but without engine, has 
been revived, and with some success. Such a flying ma- 
chine, however, could be of no practical or commercial 
value. Advantage has to be taken of air currents, and 
sustained flight is impossible. 

It is the plane with the motor that has proved its 
practical quality and is rapidly becoming of immense im- 
portance in the industrial world. 


TRAGEDY LEAVES ITS RED TRAIL ON THE AIRWAYS 


Before the airplane as we know it today had been 
developed, many men made the supreme sacrifice to prove 
their faith in their invention—and the recent loss of Nun- 
gesser and Coli, just before Lindbergh started his flight 
to Paris, is one more tragic illustration of the risks the 
birdman must still take. 

According to the records the honor of being the first 
to design a practical motor-driven airplane was an Eng- 
lishman by the name of Stringfellow, who as far back as 
1868 won a prize for his machine at the Crystal Palace 
in London. Steam was the driving power. Cayley and 
Henson, in England, and many other inventors, added 
their quota to science. 

It was not, however, until the Wright Brothers, in 
1903, made their first successful flight that the airplane 
definitely “arrived.” 

Before him, Hiram Maxim had exhibited a machine 
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that was able to lift itself from the ground and make a 
fair speed in the air. S. P. Langley also built an airplane 
that made a speed of about twenty-four miles an hour. 
Both used steam engines. Berliner and other pioneers 
joined the roll of investigators. 

Then came the Wrights—and success. It was at 
Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, on December 17, 1903, that 
Wilbur Wright flew his history-making, the forerunner 
of a million others. 

The story of their success is best told in Wilbur 
Wright’s own words, as quoted in the Scientific Ameri- 
can: 

“The difficulties which we faced were to be classed 
in three groups: (1) those which relate to the construc- 
tion of the sustaining wings; (2) those relating to the 
generation and application of the power required to drive 
the machine through the air, and (3) those which relate 
to the balancing and steering of the machine after it is 
actually in flight. 

“My own active interest in aeronautical problems 
dates back to the death of Lilienthal, in 1896. 

“We figured that Lilienthal had in five years’ time 
spent only five hours in the air, yet Lilienthal, with this 
brief practice, was remarkably successful in meeting the 
fluctuations and eddies of wind gusts. It seemed feasible 
to practice by the hour, instead of the second, by building 
a machine which would be sustained at a speed of eighteen 
miles an hour and then finding a locality where winds of 
this velocity were common. With these conditions a rope 
attached to the machine to keep it from floating back 
with the wind would give us the same results as if we had 

a machine driven forward by a motor ina calm. 
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“We found, according to the accepted Lilienthal 
tables of air pressure on curved surfaces, that we would 
need a machine spreading two hundred square feet and 
that winds of the sort we wished were common along the 
Atlantic coast. When the winds were low, it was our 
plan to glide from the sand-hills. 

“After much study, we concluded that tails of size 
were an impediment. Also it seemed reasonable that if 
the body of the operator could be placed horizontally only 
one square foot instead of five would be exposed to the 
wind. Pilcher, Lilienthal, and Chanute had been upright. 

“Then the method of control used by Lilienthal, 
which consisted in shifting the body, did not seem quick 
or effective enough; so, after long study, we contrived a 
system of two large surfaces on the Chanute double- 
decked plan, and a smaller surface placed directly in front 
at a short distance in such a position that the action of 
the wind upon it would counterbalance the effect of the 
travel of the center pressure on the main surface. 

“Thus, changes in the direction and velocity of the 
wind would have little disturbing effect, and the operator 
would be required to attend only to the steering of the 
machine, which was to be effected by the curving of the 
forward surface, up or down. At that time the lateral 
equilibrium and the steering to right or left was to be 
attained by a peculiar torsion of the main surfaces, equiv- 
alent to presenting the wings of one end to the wind at a 
greater angle than the others. 

“With these plans we proceeded, in the summer of 
1900, to Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, a little settlement 
located on the strip of land that separates Albemarle 
Sound from the Atlantic Ocean. Owing to the impossi- 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Ten NOTABLE PassAaGEs AcROsS THE ATLANTIC 


NTERPRISE, adventure, and daring belong to no 
1% one race in particular; they are common to all 

races. But it is a fact worthy of note that the 
young American who, in this twentieth century, was the 
first to fly from New York to Paris, was the son of a 
Norseman; and the first voyager to cross the Atlantic, 
back in the eleventh century, was a Norseman. 

The details of Leif Ericsson’s voyage are lost in 
the mists of the past. But it is pretty well authenticated 
that he sailed in a Norse Viking galley to Vinland (pre- 
sumed to be the North American mainland), traveling 
some four thousand miles, at the mercy of wind and 
wave, and reached the northeast coast of the North Amer- 
ican continent in an estimated time of six months. That 
was in the year 1001. 

Nearly five hundred years passed before Columbus 
opened a new world for settlement. Christopher Colum- 
bus, an intrepid Italian who had faith in his venture, 
sailed on his voyage of discovery in the Spanish caravel 
Santa Maria, accompanied by the Pinta and the Nina, 
from Palos, Spain, and reached the West Indies island 
which he named San Salvador. On the voyage he covered 
4500 miles. He set sail from Spain August 3, 1492, and 
reached San Salvador October 12, 1492. 

There followed him, in later years, many sailing 
ships of various types, from the Mayflower, which 
brought the Pilgrims to New England in 1620 (a three- 
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masted square rigger, only a hundred feet long and be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five feet wide), to the famous 
American clipper-ships of the nineteenth century, some 
of them 3000 tons gross register, fifteen times the size of 
the Mayflower. 

The third notable voyage was that of Captain Moses 
Rogers, commander of the Savannah, the first steamship 
to cross the Atlantic. The Savannah was a combination 
steam and sail vessel, and left the port of Savannah, Geor- 
gia, bound for Liverpool, England, which it reached in 
twenty-nine days and eleven hours, after a voyage of 
about five thousand miles. That was soon after the nine- 
teenth century opened—the year 1819. The Savannah 
was a ship of 350 tons and was built in New York. The 
vessel was equipped with sails and side paddles, and used 
the paddles on eighteen days of the voyage. Since the 
days of the famous Savannah the steamship has come to 
be a matter of course. The screw propeller displaced the 
paddle-wheels, and steel displaced the “hearts of oak.” 
To steam and steel has been added speed, and some idea 
of how time has been cut in transatlantic voyages may be 
gathered from the following records: 

The first steamship to cross the Atlantic was the 
Savannah, 350 tons, built at New York City, which left 
Savannah, Ga., on May 24, 1819, and reached Liverpool 
in 26 days, during eighteen of which she used her side- 
paddles. The Great Western, on her maiden voyage from 
Bristol, England, to New York, covered the distance in 
April, 1838, in 15 days. The Sirius, in April, 1838, went 
from England to New York in 18% days. The Britan- 
mia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, came from Liver- 
pool to New York in 14 days 8 hours. The Great West- 
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ern’s best record across the ocean was 10 days 10 hours 
15 minutes. In May, 1851, the Pacific reduced the At- 
lantic Ocean record to 9 days 19 hours 25 minutes. The 
Persia, in 1856, did it in 9 days 1 hour 45 minutes; the 
Scotia, in 1866, in 8 days 2 hours 48 minutes; the City 
of Brussels, in 1869, 7 days 22 hours 3 minutes; the 
Baltic, in 1873, in 7 days 20 hours 9 minutes; the City of 
Berlin, in 1875, in 7 days 15 hours 48 minutes; the Ar- 
zona, in 1880, in 7 days 7 hours 23 minutes; the Alaska, 
in 1882, in 6 days 18 hours 37 minutes; the Etruria, in 
1888, in 6 days 1 hour 55 minutes; the Majestic, in 1891, 
in 5 days 18 hours 8 minutes; the Lucamia, in 1894, in 5 
days 7 hours 23 minutes; the Lusitania, in 1908, in 4 days 
15 hours; the Mauretania, in 1910, in 4 days 10 hours 41 
minutes, at the rate of 26.06 knots an hour. The fore- 
going records, since and including 1856, are between 
New York and Queenstown, Ireland. 

The best run from New York to Havre was made 
by the France, of the French line, in 5 days 17 hours. 

The most notable passage of the Atlantic by steam: 
ship, so far as speed is concerned, was that of the Maure- 
tama, which, under the command of Captain David Dow, 
covered the distance between Queenstown, Ireland, and 
Ambrose Light, New York Harbor, 2780 nautical miles, 
in four days, ten hours, and forty-one minutes. That 
was in September, 1910. 

First then we have the Viking galley of Ericsson; 
then the caravel of Columbus; then the combination 
steam- and-sailing ship, Savannah; then the great ocean 
liner Mauretania, with its speed record; and then the 
undersea boat—five notable Atlantic passages, on and 
under the Atlantic. 
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the solitude.” Rostand’s poem, “To Lindbergh,’ written 
shortly after the arrival of the young aviator at Le 
Bourget flying field, bears under the title a quotation from 
Alan Seeger’s poem, “IJ Have a Rendezvous with Death.” 
The poem, translated, follows: 


You had danced all that night, 

And you had left in uncertain light, 

Alike Alan Seeger, but less young than he, 
But poet also. 


You had danced all that night, 
And you had left alone at dawn, 
And, seeing you leave thus alone, 
The air still quivers. 


And Newfoundland, with heart so young, 
When solitary you passed above, 
Kneeling on the bare sand, 

Sent up a prayer, 


You danced all that last day, 

And you left alone when the day broke, 
Your mother wept as she taught, 

But less than her pupils. 


And it was with a heart lost in the wind 
You braved aloft the salty breeze, 
And you lost not a single instant, 

Son of Evangeline. 


And you flew a day and a half 
Above the sea, above the earth; 

A day and a half you did not sleep, 
Not even a second. 
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POEM TO LINDBERGH 
Young traveler, with dream of steel, a 
Through the dawn and the twilight 


Dost know who ’twas that freed you 
From that airplane cell? 


Dost know who made you, bold young man, 
Strike straight for Paris, blindly perhaps, 
Which let you, ne’er having seen it, 
Recognize the place? 


Dost know who let you hold in check 
Death, distance and the solitude? 
Dost know who caused you to arrive 
With such exactitude? 


’Twas not the pride of this great feat 

Nor the trembling praise of Old Europe, 
Nor the white light at Le Bourget turning, 
Nor yet your periscope. 


Nor was it yet two continents, 

Which two days long breathed the same air, 
Nor that you sailed at the moment when 
You embraced your mother. 


’Twas those young men, with hearts so brave, 
Who full of fervor and good will, 

Came from your home, too soon forgot, 

To die for France. 


That which had brought you, predestined one, 
Through all these risks where others fell, 

It was the rendezvous which they gave you 

At their fresh graves. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE EAGLE’S RETURN TO THE HOMELAND 


OON after his arrival in Paris it was learned that 
S Lindbergh had bought at St. Louis an ordinary 
return ticket to New York on a transatlantic liner! 
He did not then dream that not a liner that crosses the 
seas but would have’been proud to assign him its best suite 
without money and without price. This steamship ticket 
is another certificate of the young aviator’s modesty, and 
is entitled to be preserved with letters of introduction 
which he prudently secured before he “hopped off.” 
Lindbergh flew for the flight, and not the world 
fame which came to him. He had a job to do; and after 
that was done he wanted to see a little of Paris and then 
come home; so he engaged his berth on an early steamer 
like any foreseeing commercial traveler. 


THE GUEST OF THE NATION 


Contrast the young man’s prudent pasteboard with 
the “return ticket”? which he actually received! He re- 
turned not as “one of the passengers” on a liner—but the 
guest of the nation. Every league of the vessel’s trium- 
phant passage was noted by wireless. If all Europe 
could have been at the dock to see him off it would have 
been there. If all America could have been present at 
his home-coming reception it would have been there to 
join the mighty shout broadcast from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Lindbergh never seems to have dreamed of becom- 
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